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THE EXPERIENCE-PHILOSOPHY. 

" I "HE object of this paper is to make clear what I conceive to 
•*- be the fundamental fallacy of the experience-philosophy. 
Under ' experience-philosophy ' I include all those theories which 
describe the world as exclusively a ' world of experience.' This, 
indeed, covers nearly all the philosophy of the present day and 
recent times, the subjective idealism of Berkeley, the phenomenal- 
ism of J. S. Mill, the empiricism of recent science, the present- 
day theories of pragmatism, humanism, and personal idealism, 
and the radical empiricism of Professor James. All of these deny 
that there is a world beyond experience ; all, in substance, hold 
with Berkeley and Schopenhauer, that 'the world is my idea.' 

In thus associating pragmatism and subjective idealism, I am 
conscious of ignoring the protest of those pragmatists who claim 
that the experience upon which they build is not subjective but 
prior to the distinction of subjective and objective. As my chief 
purpose is to show that experience is found only within this dis- 
tinction, and exists only by virtue of this difference, I must leave 
the justification of this point to rest upon the argument as a 
whole. In the meantime, I may point out that, whatever be the 
distinction between experience and subjective experience, yet in 
practice, for both pragmatists and subjective idealists, reality is 
always precisely coextensive with the latter. The chair, when it 
disappears from thought, ceases also to be. And this limitation 
is all that preserves pragmatism — which is jealous of its ideal- 
ism — from falling into the arms of naive realism. 1 

'See A. W. Moore in The Philosophical Review, May, 1905. Mr. Moore 
wonders why, in the critics' conception of pragmatism, it should be always the ob- 
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The fundamental proposition of the experience-philosophy is 
that experience — and experience only — is 'given' or 'immedi- 
ately given.' All else, i. e., the world of things in space and 
time, is derived, inferred, constructed, developed, from experience. 
It is my purpose to show that this position of the experience- 
philosophy is its fundamental error ; that the thing in space and 
time is as good a datum as the experience ; that, in fact, neither 
is an absolute datum; and that the search for absolute data is 
not only illusory but logically unnecessary. 

I. The Series of Experiences. — We may begin with the series 
of experiences, often described as the ' series of phenomena.' The 
conception of such a series forms the working-basis of the ex- 
perience-philosophy. Not, it might seem, the real basis ; for 
how can a series be immediately given ? Each member of a 
series is external to the others ; it is given immediately to itself, 
but to the others it is given only representatively and mediately ; 
consequently, we might say, the series as a whole is a construc- 
tion. But in the practical exposition of the experience-philosophy 
this consideration is usually disregarded and the series is treated 
as if it were immediately given as a whole. Two motives may 
underly this method of treatment : (i) The series may be merely 
a convenient working-basis. It may be admitted that only the 
present is immediately given ; that the past is given only repre- 
sentatively in the relations found within the present ; and that, 
consequently, reality must at each moment be expressed wholly 
in terms of the present. But since the method of transposition 
is clear and the result obvious, each is left to make it for himself. 
(2) But more commonly, I think, the series is assumed to have a 
certain immediacy (or priority) of its own. Granting that the 
only strictly immediate datum is the present, still experience as a 
whole is a datum prior to the world of things. I cannot doubt 
that I think at present ; I may be compelled, by an argument 
perhaps academic, to doubt the past ; but in any case I am more 
certain of my experience as a whole than I can be of a world of 
things. 

ject that disappears. This is just the point. The object in space and time does dis- 
appear and only the conception of the object, so far as it is found in some one' s ex- 
perience, remains. 
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Accordingly, we have these two questions : (i) Is the present 
experience immediately given ? (2) Is the past experience more 
directly and immediately given than the world of things ? Both 
of these questions I shall answer in the negative. The second 
will be dealt with in this section, the first question in the next. 

On what ground, then, is the past experience claimed to be 
given more directly than the fact not in experience ? We may 
answer this question by comparing the two from the standpoint 
of the present. On the first of the month I wrote a check to 
pay a certain bill, and I now have the picture of my doing so 
clearly in mind. Again, I stand before a fallen tree in a forest 
never before explored, and I know that at some time this tree has 
stood erect. Here we have a past experience and a past fact not 
in experience, both arrived at from present data. But the former, 
it seems, is mediated by the subjective method of memory, the 
latter by the objective method of reasoning, or inference from 
effect to cause. Now the series of experiences, regarded as an 
immediately given whole, presupposes a purely subjective con- 
nection. It is, indeed, not impossible that past experiences should 
be arrived at objectively. Thus, I may be unable to remember 
writing the check, but with the cancelled check before me I shall 
not hesitate to accept the experience as real. But, so far as the 
series is thus constructed, the past experience can claim no 
priority to the past external fact ; for if I accept the cancelled 
check as evidence of a real fact, I must accept the fallen tree as 
evidence of a fact equally real. 

The priority of the series of experiences presupposes, then, a 
broad and vital distinction between methods of representation. If 
this distinction holds, we must, I suppose, grant a certain unity 
and uniqueness to the series of experiences and a certain priority 
over the world of things. I shall endeavor, therefore, to show 
that the distinction will not hold ; that the mediation of past 
experiences through memory, however governed by subjective 
motives (of which I shall speak presently), is also necessarily an 
objective process ; that it is, indeed, the same process as that by 
which we infer the past fact not in experience ; and that the past 
experience and the past fact not in experience rest upon precisely 
the same ground. 
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I remember an experience, but of course I may falsely imagine 
it. On what ground, then, is the genuine past experience dis- 
tinguished from the spurious one, and what in general is the basis 
of distinction between memory and imagination ? To this ques- 
tion the empirical psychology offers, I believe, a fairly unanimous 
answer : the memory is clear, vivid, intense ; the mere image is 
obscure, faint, weak. But — to resolve these qualities into one — 
what is clearness ? And how does the clearness of a present 
state point to the reality of a past ? Must we, with so many psy- 
chologists, accept clearness, with redness, as an unanalyzable 
quality and its general coincidence with accepted reality as an 
unexplained fact, or may we attempt a further analysis of clear- 
ness which will lay bare its representative authority ? 

Now ' clearness,' as applied to mental processes, is a metaphor 
obtained from vision. A visual object — say, a diagram — is 
clear to the extent that each point is distinguished from and at 
the same time related to every other point. And so, in general, 
an experience is clear to the extent that it is definite in detail and 
coherent as a whole, — or, to the extent that its details form a 
minutely articulated system. A tone is clear so far as its partials 
are distinguished and harmonically related. A conception, such 
as the atomic theory, is clear so far as the details covered by it 
are so minutely distinct and so intimately related that each of 
necessity implies all the others. 

Let us apply this to memory and imagination. My memory 
of drawing the check is clear because the circumstances of the 
action are presented with sharpness, fulness, and consistency of 
detail. The house in which I have lived is clear because the 
details, — windows, doors, walls, stairs, passages, — are present in 
multitude, in distinctness and spatial consistency ; and thus it 
differs from the house that I would build. But this is not all. 
The memory-picture, to be genuine, must be clear not only in 
itself but clearly {i. e., definitely and coherently) related to the 
whole body of clear experience ; that is, it must fit snugly into 
the system of real things. The house in which I have lived had 
its definite location in the order of space, time, and cause. The 
house that I would build has no place on the map ; and I cannot 
give it a place without completely destroying the map. 
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Now it seems to me that, when we thus analyze the conditions 
of clearness, we can see why clearness is the mark of a repre- 
sentative state. Were it merely a mysterious, unanalyzable 
quality, the preference for clearness as a criterion of reality would 
be purely aesthetic. But when it stands for closeness of articula- 
tion, then the relation of any detail to the whole objective system, 
so far as it is clear, is determined, and the reality of the detail — 
or the character of the mental state as memory or imagination — 
stands or falls with the reality of the system. 

If the foregoing analysis is correct, then the process of re- 
membering is of the same kind as the process of inference ; and 
the process of mediating a past experience is of the same kind as 
that of mediating a past fact not in experience ; both the past 
experience and the past external fact are the results of construc- 
tion. 1 But this of itself might not prove that the results obtained 
in the two cases rest upon precisely the same ground. To make 
this clear we must recall the fact that the series of experiences is 
not merely a time-series but a personal series. And unquestion- 
ably it is this personal character of the series that forms the basis 
of its claim to priority. We have then to ask what there is in 
the past experience now remembered which makes it mine. 

My answer is : the fact that it pictures my body in certain 
specific relations, which are spatial, temporal, and mechanical, to 
the object perceived. A fundamental criterion of a genuine ex- 
perience is that experience goes with the body. No experience is 
accepted as genuine which is not confirmed, or assumed to be 
capable of confirmation, by correlative neural conditions and cor- 
responding mechanical relations between the body of the ex- 
periencing subject and the object experienced. Unless the eye 
was within sight of the object or the ear within earshot, I did not 
see or hear the object, and I cannot now remember to have seen 
or heard it. Accordingly, the ' clearness ' of the memory is in 
its last analysis a definiteness of mechanical relations between my 
body and the object perceived through the senses. In every 
memory-picture the central figure is the body of the subject, and, 

1 This does not deny that the process of construction may be more or less con- 
scious and the terms of the construction more or less explicit. 
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whether consciously or not, the whole picture is constructed and 
tested from this point of view. If you ask a plain man, ' Are you 
sure that you heard Jones make this remark ? ' his answer will 
probably be, ' Why. of course, I was in the same room with him 
when he said it.' The certainty of the mechanical fact guarantees 
the genuineness of the memory. Now of course it may appear 
that the conditions are present without the experience ; Jones 
may make the remark while my attention is directed elsewhere. 
But if he did not make the remark, I did not hear him. In other 
words, the mechanical possibilities are at any rate limiting condi- 
tions. But, in fact, they are not merely limiting but determin- 
ing; and, so far as strict determination is possible, they furnish 
the only basis of determination. Suppose it becomes a matter of 
grave importance that, in testifying from memory to a certain 
event, I should be certain of my testimony. My whole effort 
will then be devoted to picturing the scene of the event, and its 
relations to the events before and after, with such definiteness 
and fulness of detail that the fact of the event, and the fact of my 
experience, shall be not merely possible or probable but nothing 
short of mechanically inevitable. And until I can do this it must 
remain a question, even in my own mind, whether the memory 
is genuine. 

I have now to meet the following objection. It will be said 
that the series of experiences is not the bare cognitive series I 
have so far dealt with, but also a series of motive and feeling ; and 
that the personal element in the series is not the agent's body 
but the continuity of motive and feeling. Accordingly, the past 
experience would be represented to the present not, or not only, 
on the basis of mechanical consistency, as the past external event 
is mediated, but on the basis of consistency of motive and feeling- 
attitude. In this objection is presented the genuinely subjective 
element in the series. But I have at no time denied (though for 
purposes of argument I have disregarded) either its presence or 
its influence as a criterion of reality. As in courts of law the 
question of adequate motive plays a part in determining the 
probability of an act, so, no doubt, the relation of a given 
situation to personal character, motive, and interest aids in the 
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determination of the series of personal experiences. But the 
question is, How far does this criterion prevail ? Suppose a case 
of murder with motive clearly adequate ; we should certainly 
not convict in the face of a clearly established alibi. Evi- 
dently the subjective criterion prevails only so far as it does 
not violate the mechanical conditions ; and thus the question of 
genuineness is still, whatever else it may be, a question of me- 
chanical cause and effect. Nor would this be the less true if, with 
the pragmatist, we should regard the whole series of experiences 
as completely connected by motive, and the conception of the 
mechanical world as itself the product of motive. The series of 
experiences is, for every one who assumes such a series to be 
given, a time-series. As a time-series it stands in the same system 
of things with external events in time, and thus in the same 
system with external events in space. An experience must then 
stand or fall with the possibility of finding a place within this 
system. In a word, you cannot have teleological relations with- 
out time-relations, and you cannot have time-relations apart from 
mechanical cause and effect. 1 

It appears, then, that the past experience and the past fact not 
in experience are reached not only by the same process, but from 
the same grounds. It is not a matter in the one case of direct 
recognition, in the other of inference from effect to cause, but in 
both cases the process is inference and the argument deals with 
mechanical cause and effect operating in space and time. Con- 
sequently, provided the connection between present and past is 
made in both cases with equal degrees of clearness, the results 
have the same epistemological value. The tree that stood before 
it fell, the conversation that I listened to yesterday, are equally 
certain and equally real. The connection between experience 
and experience is of the same order as that between one external 
fact and another, and the series of experiences is in no wise prior 
to the series of external events. 

1 The pragmatist, anticipating this implication of the series, would perhaps refuse 
to stand for the series. Yet, if not in a series, or stream of events, how can the 
'activity' be given? And if the activity is not given, and nothing is given, then 
what of pragmatism ? For, in that case, what superior claim to reality is possessed 
by the activity — by motive and purpose — over other aspects of the world? 
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II. The Present Experience. — The second question proposed 
was, Is the present experience immediately given ? It need hardly 
be observed that, in raising this question, we are attacking a 
position which the experience-philosophy, heartily supported by 
the plain man, regards as absolutely impregnable. I shall en- 
deavor to show, then, briefly, that the present is just as much, 
and just as little, immediate, or given, as the series of experi- 
ences, — that, like the series of experiences, it stands or falls with 
the reality of material things. 

The proposition before us is : This (present) experience is given. 
But what is the present experience ? I find myself here writing ; 
but at the same time I can and do think of myself as playing bil- 
liards, travelling abroad, listening to the opera, asleep in bed, — 
or anything whatever. Are all these real experiences ? Are 
they all given ? It may perhaps be said that anything found in 
experience is given. But, if so, how can we construct a world 
out of the given ? How can we distinguish the given from the 
made, the material from the product ? Still, it may be claimed, 
something is given ; you cannot deny that something exists, that 
you have some experience, whatever the nature of it may be. 
But why not? I may ask. If the given is just given, and is 
nothing in particular given, — if I may just as well find myself 
doing anything else as sitting here writing, — then is something 
given ? Can something utterly indefinite be anything whatever ? 
And can you have anything definite without a process of dis- 
tinction and definition ? 

But we need not go further in this direction, for, in practice 
the experience -philosophy makes a sharp distinction between what 
is given and what is made, between a ' real ' experience upon 
which we may build an objective world, and an experience which 
is, by distinction, not real. The given is what is found in sensa- 
tion, or, say, sense-perception ; the not-given is found in imagi- 
nation, inference, and, perhaps, in memory ; and the latter is said 
to be derived, by a process of association or otherwise, from the 
former. 

The question then is, In the presence of the two sorts of ex- 
perience, how do I know which is given and which is derived ? 
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How do I know that I am ' really ' here writing and not playing 
billiards ? Of course, if it could be shown that the derived refers 
to a previous given, but the given to nothing else whatever, the 
question might be regarded as answered ; but this, if it can be 
shown at all, cannot be shown within the limits of the present 
experience. Accordingly, it cannot serve as a criterion for the 
present distinction. How, then, do I distinguish sense-perception 
from mere imagination ? It will be seen at once that we have 
here the same sort of distinction as that presented in the last sec- 
tion between memory and imagination ; the argument is conse- 
quently a repetition, with a change of terms, of the argument 
presented there. The empiricist holds that sense-perception and 
imagination are marked by differences of clearness. I maintain 
that clearness refers to definiteness and consistency of mechanical 
relations, in the present instance to the place of my body at the 
present time in the mechanical world. An experience is sense- 
perception ; it is immediately given, only so far as this inter- 
pretation is guaranteed by the present mechanical relations be- 
tween my body and the object of experience. I see the paper 
before me so far as I know that it is there ; I imagine it so far as 
I know that it is not there. In other words, I perceive when 
perception is mechanically inevitable, and I imagine when percep- 
ception is mechanically impossible. And thus the present ex- 
perience is, like the past, given when the world of things gives it. 

But now it will be asked, What of introspection ? The present 
experience, I may be reminded, is not merely cognitive, but cona- 
tive and affective. It includes motives and feelings which, so far 
as we know the mechanical conditions, cannot be ascertained to 
be either mechanically inevitable or mechanically impossible. 
There are also certain sensations, or what seem to be such, the 
mechanical conditions of which are far from being definitely 
known. Are we to treat all this as pure imagination ? In other 
words, are we to ignore the ' results of introspection ' ? 

Now I am not denying that we may make use of the subjective 
method and standpoint, however strongly I affirm that the objec- 
tive standpoint is equally fundamental and ultimate. How far 
either may be regarded as fundamental, will be considered in the 
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next section. In the meantime, it may be noted that, whatever 
value we place upon introspection where the physical and physio- 
logical conditions of experience are indeterminable, we refuse to 
stand by it where these conditions are violated. Or, if we still 
accept it, we do so upon the assumption that after all the violation 
is only apparent, the conditions not having been correctly deter- 
mined. A mere feeling is something which, as we all know, no 
critical mind can, with full conviction, either affirm or deny. It re- 
mains, then, not certainly a real experience or an imagined one, but 
simply undetermined. And if we look over the field of sensation, 
we find a significant parallelism between the sensations (such as the 
visual and auditory) that are subjectively distinct and those whose 
physical and physiological conditions are clearly determined. 
And with regard to ' introspection,' one who makes a critical ex- 
amination of the so-called ' results ' can hardly fail to note that 
much of what we are said to find there, especially what we find 
in sensation, is less what appears on the surface to be there than 
what, in view of the physical and physiological conditions, ought 
to be there, — such as the oblique-angled image from the rect- 
angular table. It seems, then, that the mechanical conditions 
are after all the chief instruments in the ' introspective analysis.' 
In any case, it is clear that, whether, for the moment, we rely 
upon the subjective or the objective method, it is always with the 
assumption that, in the end, both must testify to the experience ; 
and if this be so, the subjective experience is not independent of 
the objective thing. 

The mere conception of immediateness is one of space and time 
relations. The more immediate is that which is nearer to a given 
point in space and time. In defining immediate experience, the 
empirical philosopher has before him the following relations. A 
man sees a tree. The tree sets up ether- vibrations, which cause 
chemical changes in the retina, which, again, cause physiological 
changes in the optic nerve, as the result of which the man sees 
the tree. But now, it is suggested, since the man has only the 
sensation, and the sensation is separated from the tree by a series 
of several terms, how can the man be said to know the tree ? 
How can he know anything but the sensation ? And since we 
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are all in the position of that man, how can we say that any tree 
exists ? Here, no doubt, is a real difficulty, — nothing less, in- 
deed, than the problem of knowledge. But to solve it by simply 
throwing away the tree is to stultify yourself. For without the 
tree, as well as the man, you could never have asked the ques- 
tion. Except for your knowledge of the physical, chemical, and 
neural operations concerned in the knowledge of the tree, you 
could never have known that the tree itself was not immediately 
given. Nay, except as you place the experience in this space 
and time series, you could never speak of it as either immediately 
or mediately given. And since we are able to make this distinc- 
tion, it seems clear that we are not restricted to the standpoint of 
the man at the end of the series. 

We arrive, then, at what I have called the fundamental fallacy 
of the experience-philosophy. The experience-philosopher builds 
the world upon experience. But, with the rest of us, he derives 
experience from the world. For experience, whether the present 
experience or the series of experiences, goes with the body ; and 
the body goes with other bodies. Experiences and things are 
thus inseparably connected. If you cast out the things, in order 
to derive them later from experience, you have in the same act 
cast out the experience, and your ' solid foundation ' is in reality 
nothing whatever. This fallacy is found in some form in all the 
varieties of the experience -philosophy. 

III. The Ultimate. — If the foregoing is correct, experience is 
not immediately given. Shall we, then, reverse the relation and 
say that the external things are given ? Or is nothing given ? 
Yet how can we have a world without a datum f These are 
questions that I shall deal with briefly, and perforce somewhat 
summarily, in this closing section. My point is that nothing is 
absolutely given, and that, for purposes of knowledge, no absolute 
data are required. 

The experience -philosophy, with its given experience, is but 
one expression of a very wide-spread and deep-lying logical 
tendency, which may be described as the search for the ultimate. 
The axioms of the geometer, the ' solid facts ' of common sense 
and empirical science, the first cause of older metaphysics, and 
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the Creator of older theology, all presuppose a conception of the 
world and a method of knowledge in which some things rest upon 
others which are ultimate and absolute. Consequently, the first 
and most important duty of the scientist and philosopher is to 
find those ultimate facts upon which his world may be surely 
reared ; and his next duty is to see that the structure is solidly 
erected, each fact resting squarely and surely upon the fact that 
immediately supports it. This view is clearly presupposed in the 
current systems of logic. The deductive logic bases facts upon 
principles and directs our search toward foundation principles ; 
the inductive logic bases principles upon facts and directs us to 
foundation facts. By both a reversal of the process would be 
called reasoning in a circle and condemned as fallacious. Both 
presuppose a condition of one-sided dependence, — a system of 
foundation and superstructure, in which the latter rests upon the 
former, but the former is absolutely independent of the latter. 
The principles support the facts, or the facts the principles, as 
the case may be, but nothing is supported by that which it 
supports. 

We need not go far in following up the consequences of this 
one-sided relation to suspect something wrong in the logic which 
bases all knowledge upon an ultimate. The ultimate is an ignis 
fatnus. If your ultimate is not to be criticised or even defined, 
it is without character, and hence nothing ; and if it is subject to 
criticism and definition, or even to statement, it is not ultimate. 
And it is difficult to see why, if A, the foundation fact, leads 
necessarily to B, the superimposed fact, we may not by the same 
road travel from B to A. And, in that case, may we not regard 
B as the foundation of A ? As a matter of fact we travel quite 
as often from B to A as from A to B. The geometer bases his 
theorems upon axioms which, somehow or other, are merely 
postulated ; but to one who has mastered the system of geo- 
metrical relations the axioms are as necessarily the consequences 
of the theorems as the theorems of the axioms ; and if the 
theorems were not presupposed in the axioms, it is difficult to 
see how they could be derived from them. The truth is that no 
member of a system can be regarded as independently given. 
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For anything that you set out with is bound to owe just as much 
of its validity and reality to its place in the system derived from 
it as it imparts to this system. 

The history of thought shows no traces of this supposedly 
' logical ' order of derivation. Prima facie it might seem that this 
order were reversed. The 'phenomena' upon which the fabric 
of science is supposed to rest are among its latest determinations, 
and, like the ' data ' of the introspective psychologist, are the 
product of highly reflective thought. Comparing earlier science 
with later, or the mind of the child with that of the man, we find 
nothing that can be expressed by the relation of foundation and 
superstructure. For, while the later thought refers to the earlier, 
it also corrects the earlier ; and it is difficult to find any feature 
in the later which was not vaguely apprehended in the earlier. 
The conception of the conservation of energy may be found in 
the earliest reflective thought. It would be difficult to state pre- 
cisely what its development has been, but in general the differences 
between the later and earlier conceptions seem reducible to those 
of coherence, definiteness, and thus of fulness and elaboration of 
detail. 

To build upon perfectly solid ground is, accordingly, both im- 
possible and unnecessary. A datum is not a finality but a con- 
venient abstraction for purposes of further analysis, depending for 
its validity upon the results that it yields. Any point of view 
which makes clear any part of the world may be treated as a 
datum. The task of thought is not to search for exclusively 
valid data, but, using all the data at hand, to coordinate them so 
distinctly — modifying and correcting each by its relations to 
others — that, in the final determination, each may, through close- 
ness of articulation, necessarily imply all of the others. 

Now, in approaching the problems of modern metaphysics, we 
are confronted with two sets of data, or two standpoints, each of 
which promises an entrance into the maze of relations constitut- 
ing our world. These are the standpoint of the agent, or per- 
cipient subject, and the standpoint of the external observer. 
These two points of view color, in varying degree, all of our 
views of mind, of life, and of nature. In our naive thought they 
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remain indistinct and uncoordinated. When we become meta- 
physicians and attempt to make them distinct and coordinate, we 
discover ourselves in the presence of two worlds which appar- 
ently refuse to be related. From the agent's standpoint, his action 
is free, that is, it is the expression of choice and valuation ; from 
the observer's standpoint, it is mechanically determined. Taking 
my feeling of activity as the criterion and foundation of reality, I 
make the world as a whole a living personality ; if I survey im- 
personally the course of events, I make it a dead mechanism. 
And thus, from the one standpoint, I am an idealist, making the 
world the product of myself; from the other, I am a realist and 
materialist, making myself the product of the world. 

It may then seem that I am called upon to accept one of these 
philosophies and to reject the other. But upon what ground ? 
If choice is to rest upon the solidity and independence of the 
datum, then I may reply that in each case the datum is an ab- 
straction. If you point to the epistemological priority of the 
agent's 'experience,' I can show that this experience is deter- 
minable only by reference to the scientific system of space, time, 
and cause. If, on the other hand, you point to the ' positive 
facts ' of science, then I can show that these facts are the expres- 
sions of conceptions and theories developed by human thought in 
response to human needs. And if you claim that this combina- 
tion of arguments involves a contradiction, I may then ask how 
we can have a contradiction between terms whose relation has 
not yet been made clear. 

It may then be claimed that the datum is justified by the sys- 
tem built upon it. But (aside from the inconsistency of the argu- 
ment) I may reply that in a complete system of philosophy we 
should have a democracy of data, and none would be valid ex- 
clusively ; for, if your system were complete, you could not only 
find your way from your datum to every other point in the world, 
but from every other point back to your datum. And, in point 
of fact, how far can this be done? The realist tells us that all 
activity is subject, say, to the law of conservation of energy. He 
can carry this into detail and verify it with great (but not com- 
plete) exactness in the physical and chemical laboratories, with 
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much less in the biological laboratory, and with hardly any in 
the laboratories of psychology and neurology. The further we 
go from the physical laboratory, the more we are asked to take 
upon faith. Beginning with the conservation of energy, he can 
readily enough suggest how all consciousness might be subject 
to this law ; but starting from consciousness, he can never find his 
way back to the conservation of energy. And so of pragmatism. 
The pragmatist can show you very clearly how these external 
conditions which apparently obstruct your activity are really 
nothing but your previously organized habits ; he may then go 
on to show how your individual habits were formed, in response 
to consciousness and purpose, at an earlier stage of life, again 
translating the conditions which they met into habits formed at 
still earlier stages ; but at each step his thought becomes vaguer. 
Starting from the process of consciousness, he can suggest how 
the world might be interpreted as a unified teleological activity ; 
but starting from the world as it is, for science and common 
sense, he cannot show why we should choose such a world. 
The truth is that each point of view is illuminating as far as it 
goes, but in neither does the illumination spread over the whole 
field. 

In view of this situation, I believe that we must accept each 
standpoint for what it gives us without pinning our faith to either. 
We should then, with the realist, hold that reality is not limited 
to experience, and that the progress of science represents, not 
merely the satisfaction of subjective Kantian categories, nor yet 
merely the demands of practical life, but an advance in genuine 
knowledge of an external world ; and, with the idealist, we should 
hold that nevertheless our objective world is a construction, and, 
with the pragmatist, that it has been constructed in response to 
the demands of practical life. We should then use these posi- 
tions as foundations, more or less firm, more or less temporary 
and destructible, for further constructive thought. How the 
foundations are to be built upon, when they are to be regarded 
as firm, how and when they are to be reconstructed, is a matter 
for further discussion. But it seems to me that the attitude here 
proposed is the attitude not merely of practical reasonableness 
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and common sense, but of a truly sound logic. For logic must 
deal with the conditions under which thought operates, and under 
which it has operated in arriving at the knowledge so far attained. 
And thought has never operated by erecting a solid superstructure 
upon a solid foundation, nor yet by adding new facts perfectly 
clear to old facts already perfectly clear, but only by working 
over the world before it into a world more coherent as a whole, 
more definite and complete in detail. 

Warner Fite. 
University of Texas. 



